brother's. 1” Krasnoarmeisk, Well, thar. 
ing distance. So why did he have to - 
the station for five days and more, ba a 
Vasva called the militia, and they took , 
‘ow in. He owned up, too, The German, i. 
away across the front on purpos 
promised him a new house and COW, to 
sort of talk, and I dont know what other = 
And off he went, to muddy people's minds 
“Yes.” Gavrilov muttered elumly. AT) 
dregs and filth are coming to the surface n» 
Matvivenko got up. Workers had gathered. 


the lunch room also, and he must join them ! 


vet 


a while. 
CHAPTER SEVEN 


Towards daybreak, Dubenko summoned - 
managers to his 0! 


the shop and department 

In the grey light of early dawn, the dead wi 

seemed a fearsome place, No sound came © 

the shops. No smoke rose from the stacks. 
Krainev recalled a poster, seen 


It had carried the slogan - 
ants and factories 


many 


before. 
“The smoke of pl 
wreath of the Soviet Republic.” 

ess stacks! [low 
Mother! 


difhe' ! 
These smokel f 
made the breath of the Mt 
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Dubenko paced up ; | 
aati sepatientiy, a oe isha 7 desk, 
sleepless nights, at each latecomer. Wh ere 
were assembled, he briefly explai ai ag? - 
tion. In the last few ‘hours the wih wt the 

! position at the 
front had somewhat improved. A Soviet tank 
unit. launching a counteroffensive, had checked 
the German advance on this sector, and Lime 
iad thus heen won for evacuation of the Donbas 
plants and factories. ) 

In conclusion, Dubenko said: 

“Be prepared to mine the shops at any mo- 
ment: and in the meantime, load and send off 
everything possible.” 

Coming out into the yard from the admin- 
‘stration building, Kramev was accosted by Lo- 
hachov, chief engineer at the power station. His 
ng been badly wounded in an air 


manager havi 
s now in full charge at the 


raid, Lobachov wa 


station. 

e 72 . = 
“Well, what do you make of it? asked Lo 
bachov. | 

d. “Very hard.’ 

“Tr. hard,” Krainev answered. ry hard. 

“The Germans are encircling Us; and what 

| | : iste evacuating 

does the Government do? Instead of pm 

j acuate equ Ihe. 

people, they re planning to ae or a 

. v yp fl ae &£ 4 
What I say 15, mone of ug will ger oun 
«699 

you feel the same? 


J01 


“No, I don’t.” 

“The thing to do 1s leave, leave Immediately » 
Lobachov whispered hurriedly, “You’l] be Sorry 
if you don't. They'll keep us here to the 
last minute, and then leave us to face it.” 

Krainev did not reply. But he could no 
restrain a shudder at the very thought of fai). 
ure to leave before the Germans came. 

Lobachoy hurried away, to accost the manager 
of the blast furnace shop. 


“What do you make of it?” Krainev heard 
him ask, 


Very 


The gates stood open for the incoming: shift. 
The works was dead, yet the people came, They 
knew that there was nothing for them to do, 
and still they came. The workers of the morn- 
‘ng shift, the workers of the evening shift, came 
pouring in at dawn to join the night shift, 
which had not gone home. Never had the works 
been so populous as On this bitter morning. 


Noticing a light in 1; 

Noticing Sot in his off | in 
In one corne ae _ 
| © worner of the room sat Pivovarov 

uring geome point 


eng On Shatiloy with 
animation, Jn another, 


row of chairs where the shop mechan: 
after working all nigh, 6 hen 
flowing steadily into the 
Teplova was leafing 


unwonted 
rose from a 
© lay asleep, 
the water 


loud snores 


. OOD 
| Urnaces, At 
the shop 
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less now. Again and again she read the final 


entry: 
“October 10, 191. 3:30 a.m, The shop has 


ceased work.” 

Krainev enquired after Matviyenko and, learn- 
he was nearby, in the shop lunch room, 
cont a messenger [0 call him. Then, glancing 
around the room, he asked all present: 

“Why aren’t you out ‘1 the shop, with the 


mg that 


workers? 
“What for?” erumbled Pivovarov. “What can 


3 person say to them? There's no fit words.” 


“Nfatviyenko finds words.” 

“Umph! There’s a difference. I’m not Mat 
wae 72 
vivyenko. 

“What difference?” Teplova demanded sharp- 
ly, “Don't you always call yourself a nonparty 
Polshevik? Don't you declare, at every meeting, 


that there's nO difference between you and any 


Party member?” 
Teplova disliked Pivovarov. She was revoli- 
ed by his mideness in the shop; by his shril! 
and empty wordiness at meetings, where he in- 
variably took the floor on every question ; by 
his constant smmodest reminders of his particl- 
‘on in the Civil War—and, besides all this, 
intangible something else, 4 some- 
If could not define. 


pat 
by a vague, 
thing which she herse 
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Her question seemed to Strike hoy, 
varov beean to hem and haw, ts 
some saving answer. At this Point, howe 
door swung open and Matviyenko came 
in. The Party secretary seemed even m 
posed than usual. He had feared the con 
of this grievous night; and his fears ha 
vain. ) | 

There were so many different people in th. 
shop, each with his own twists of character, no. 
all of which came to the surface in the ordinary 
daily work. A collective body may be compared 
with a steel ingot. The surface of the steel i: 
smooth and lustrous, even in cross section. Only 
etching can bring out the dark stains which may 
be scattered here and there against the back. 
ground of close-welded crystals. These are sla¢ 
inclusions in the metal. And it sometimes hap- 
pers that steel passing the tests for hardness and 
for tensile strength fails to come through thi: 
check for homogeneity of structure. 

The workers of the. open-hearth shop hac 
withstood the tests of risk and danger, workin? 
on despite bombs and strafing; yet Matviyenk» 
had feared lhe moment when this work should 
halt—when the rhythmic 
bour, orranized by man 
‘Zing man, should cease. 


bijs k, 
Ore Cor. 


d Prove, 


swing of intensive la- 
and in jts turn) organ: 
llow Would the work- 


10% 


ers reacl? Would not many of them scat | 
TW BCALIPT Ane 


disappear, 48 the bees gseatter from a plundered 


hive! 
Phis night had put an end to hig fears. The 
oroanizing power of the collective remained un- 


paired : and, as always, Matviyenko was able 


ro direct it. 

He glossed over nothing. He promised only 
that trains would be provided for all who wished 
to leave, and that work would be provided for 
all who evacuated. And none doubted his word. 

When Matviyenko had settled down at the 
Krainev informed him of the instructions 
d in the director's office. 
continued, “I’ve been 2p- 
Our 


desk, 
just recelve 


“For our shop,” he 
chief of staff for the evacuation. 


aim: to send off everything humanly possible. 
The shifts and crews remain as before, excep! 
that they'll be headed by fitters and eleciricians. 


Have you any questions ?” - 

“Just one - yemalrs, Petrovich, sald 
Matviyenko. “Pd like to make a few changes 1 
the make-up of th distribute the Par- 


ty members more © 7 
plova, he asked, “What plans | the 


: 0” 

members of the Comsomol! 
“T think the Comsomol furnace cre 
ntact,” she answered readily, 


pointed 


e crews—to 
venly.”” And, turning ' 
rave you for 


W should 
“hut the 


remain j 
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rest of the Comsomol members ought to be 4: 
tributed among the other crews.” ' 


at? : ; es > * 
Very well.” said Sergei Petrovich, “And 
now—to work!” 


He went out into the shop. The others fol. 
lowed, | 


Bondarev was greatly relieved by their ap- 
pearance. A throng of workers had gatherer| 
arounc him. near the record room, and he was hav. 
ing some difficulty in answering their questions. 

Krainev explained the situation, with a brisk 
conidence which quickly calmed fears and rallied 
spirits, Now there was logic in the workers’ pre- 
sence here. They had a task to accomplish, a task 
he importance and urgency of which were realized 


— 
- 


‘ools were distributed, and the work began. 
he grim work of destruction of values which 
had been built up and tended with solicitous 
eare in tne course of decades. 

Melters. teemers, foremen, bricklayers we' 
transformed into fitters, riggers, loaders, The’ 
bared the cranes of motors, trolleys, tackle. anil 
controls: they dragged the machine tools “ 
the repair department and the hammers from e 
smithy; interminably, they loaded, loaded, iene 

The shop superintendent of RE 
property maintenance set his men to work © 
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loading and despatching. Always a champion of 
order and economy, he saw to it that every gap 
and chink, every interval of free car space 
among the heavy equipment, was filled in with 
whatever came to hand: oxygen cylinders, bar- 
rows, picks, Even the wooden shovels used to 
clear the yard of snow after winter storms were 
neatly embedded among the cases containing the 
different control apparatus. Clearly, the super- 
intendent was determined to leave nothing mov- 
able behind. 

“Where do you think you’re taking all that 
tuff?" someone asked. “You'll lose half of it any- 
way. on the road.” 

“But the Germans won’t find it,” he returned. 
“What harm if we do lose it, so long as it re- 

in Soviet hands?” 
aking the rounds of the shop, Matviyenko 
came upon the head fitter of the evening shift, 
under whose supervision Nikitenko’s crew were 
removing the cab of the charging machine. 

“What are you doing in this shift?” the 
Party secretary demanded. “You’re mixin 
schedules!”’ 

Instead of the fitter, Nikitenko answered: 

“We're working straight through, till we 


finish the job. Time is short, Mikhail Trofimo- 
viceh!”’ 


s up the 
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Ans ne turned away ln hide the BOTs, 


mber of workers in the shop, 
om other shifts, soon made jp, 
arty secretary that Nikitenko’s crey, 
vt alone in disregarding ordinary schedul: 
most ail the crews were working on the 
rinciple: not the regular shift hours, but fro 


i’ 

peo ig fo enc of a definite job. The men 
mained in the shop for days on end. An 
sonment fulfilled, they would sleep an hour o: 


anc then demand new tasks. 

lous does a well-organized collective corre’ 

= leaders. Nobody rescinded the order to work } 
ts. “Sobody called upon the men to stay on 
oy until it was finished, Yet by the end of the fire’ 
Jay. this system was firmly established throug: 
cut the shop; and throughout the following ¢a) 
2 strictly adhered to, Assigned to dismant! 
another object, a crew would not Ieave who 
removable part of that object remained. 
Vis not only hastened the work, but at 
came time simplified payment, Each job woe 


2 


ne e@timated on thre spot, and the moneys 


- 
wert be paid out at onee, 


‘ 
Poware mivhtifall, Seree;, Petrov 


fr Cabarete thicuertit vif ir V grar* ic 


vest. But Lutsenko’s crew came in to be paid 
sf for a completed job. Then Nikitenko arrived, 
for a new assignment. Grandfather Dmitryuk 
stumped in, insistently demanding work, and_ it 
took Kraines some time to persuade him to £0 
home. One of the furnace helpers took the old 
man as far as the central] gate, to see to it that 
he really left. Dmitryuk went out obediently 
enough, but immediately came in again at the 


side gate. And so it was all night—some coming, 
others going, 


At six o'clock in the morning Krainev slipped 
sway to the denuded express laboratory, now 
‘sed as evacuation headquarters. Lying down 
“ns -a-couch, he fell immediately into a dead 


a CPD 


minutes later Valya Teplova came in, 
“lagzering with weariness. Noticing Krainev, 
‘sleep on the couch, she hesitated, undecided 
‘hether to remain or leave, The draft from the 
open door made Krainev shiver in his sleep, 
nut did not wake him. Valya closed the door. 
Taking a coat from a hook in the corner, 

vently over the sleeper. Then. 


ired for further effort, she sank 
. y 
chair, 


she 


too 
down into a 


irew it 


' 


Hey thouvhts 


turned back lo her first 
qu Uirilayice with 


ace 
server Petrovich. 


Coming up onto 
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the charging level one afternoon, she had » 
a group of melters, evidently Walling fo, th, 
whistle, and among them Opanasenko, smiling ia 
animated—a thing sO rare in him that Teploy, 
eyes had widened at the sight. Coming UP close, 
she had seen that the group was gathered around 
a stranger, a man in well-fitting dark-blue oye, 
alls, with his cap pushed somewhat back fror, 
his forehead. Questioned by the melters abou 
conditions at the plant he came from, he had ap. 
swered them all with cheerful readiness, His frank, 
pleasant, manly features had seemed familiar to 
Valya. and for’a moment she had thought he 
must have worked in the shop before. On Joining 
the group, however, she had found that she wa: 
mistaken. Before she could learn anything more. 
Valsky had come up, demanding: . 

“What are you doing here, young fellow?" 

“lve come over from X,” the stranger had 
replied, naming a well-known Donbas works. 
He had spoken in the same friendly tone as be- 
fore, seeming not to notice Valsky’s offensive ar 
rogance, 

“What for?” J 

“To take a look around, I’ve been oflere' 
work in your shop.” 

“What was your last job?” 

“Assistant shop manager.” 
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Glancing at the head foreman, Valsky had 
said: 

“How about it, Opanasenko? I believe we 
have an opening for a foreman.” 

And, turning on his heel, he had walked 
away. 

Opanasenko had frowned; but the stranger 
had shown no sign of anger or embarrassment. 
Chuckling, he had asked: 

“Is he always like that?” 

“Most of the time,” Opanasenko had replied, 
with a sigh. 

“Oh, well, that makes things clear enough,” 
the stranger had said thoughtfully. And the talk 
had gone on as before. 

In the course of the day, Valya had met 
him several times—at the furnaces, in the stock- 
yard, in the teeming bay, where he had watched 
attentively the placing of the moulds. Then he had 
disappeared. But a week later Valya had been 
called) into the office to be introduced to the new 
shop manager; and in him she had recognized 
the recent visitor. 

The change in leadership had quickly made 
itself felt. Krainev as an administrator was de- 
manding, yet always tactful and considerate; stern 
end unbending at need, but gay and cheerful 
whenever circumstances allowed. With his arrival, 


III 


Valva had begun to feel that her work w 
re = ss 5 

niatenl? and this had encouraged her to rec 
pre c e 4 
effort. 

Valsky had always) grumbled and 


as ay) 


Oub le (| 


SCO! cle, 
Krainev knew how to rebuke, or praise, wil}, 
single quiet word, sometimes only a gesture, 
Valya Teplova had virtually grown up at the 
works. She had come to the open-hearth shop 
ss a messenger girl after her father’s death, s; 


7% 


Six 


vears before. when she was only fifteen. He, 


tath 
Lk &s 


‘her, head foreman Ivan Teplov, an open-hearth 
man from early youth, had been fanatically at- 
tached to his profession. Stern and reticent at 
work. he had been extremely talkative at home. 


and Valya had loved to listen to his stories of 
the 


shop. its people, its events. From her first 


day at the shop, all the workers had seemed old 
Pot oa 


rends. so often had she heard her father speak 
of them, The steelmen, in turn, had quickly 
earned to like the bright-eyed Messenger girl. 
‘or her quick intelligence and frank, 
manner. Knowing that she had lost her 
nad shown her much 
Sf she had YTOWN up, in 
pathy and friendship, 


It had not been lone 
a 
Moted. bye OMine 


Winning 
father, 
kindly attention, And 
an atmosphere of sym- 


before she was pro- 


limekeeper, then book 
Praduatine 


first 


kee re ? ‘ ’ 
“Cp rs 4255 18tant. Mftey 


from the met- 
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ae 


allurgical evening school at the works, she had 
been eager to work at the furnaces. Valsky, how- 
ever, inalterably opposed to such _ innovations, 
had appointed her to the post of shop statisti- 
cian and secretary. She had protested and _ re- 
belled: but in the end, unable to overcome Val- 
sky's obstinacy, she had been compelled to yield. 
As time went on, Valya had come to like and 
enjoy her new duties, Still, she had never given 
up her dream of working at the furnaces. 

Always, watching the furnace helpers pour 
out the assays of liquid, effervescent steel, she 
thrilled with envy. She carried in her veins her 
father’s love for the submissive flow of molten 
metal. 

With Krainev’s arrival, Valya’s hopes had 
revived. But then had come the war, sweeping 
aside all personal hopes and plans. After Lyu- 
tov's exposure, Valya had realized that she could 
¢o more good in her present position than as a 
novice at the furnaces. Again, her duties as 
“retary and statistician, bringing her into con- 
‘act with all the different aspects of the work in 
the shop, facilitated her work as Comsomol sec- 
retary. 


AL the beginning, until he became better ac- 
quainted with the 


had oftey called 


workers in the shop, Kraine\ 
upon Valya for the most  var- 
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ied information. These talks, generally |). 
to the point, had at times developed is 
conversations, and Valya had been yjyj,) 
minded of her father. The same love f,. 
profession. the same absorption in thy, 
ests of the shop. rang in” Krainev’s you. 
words. 

Soon Valya had noticed, however, tha 
like her father. Sergei Petrovich was talk 
at work. and—to all appearances—reticen 
home. 

She knew nothing, of course, about Krain 
home life; but she had guessed a great | 
when she first saw Irina, 

She had come to the club, one day, 
sroup of engineers from the shop, to hear a ' 
sn the situation at the front. While waitin: 
engineers had settled down to smoke in the roe 
vestibule; and Valya, standing nearby. 
looked about in the hope of catching the 
Comsomol secretary, whom she wanted to ‘ 
on some urgent question. . 

“T ook what a fine lady Smakovsky 5 | 
of.” she had heard Pivovarov saying, I 
her. 

Glancing over her shoulder, 


\ \ 


; 
Vals it had 
alow 


among the crowd 4 couple who 7 
: : 


1 1 . >» } ‘copilt 
striking contrast to the people il 
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lop. Smakovsky. from the engineering department, 
and at his side a tall. slender woman, very, styl- 
‘ly dressed. Valya had looked with interest into 
the s orman’s handsome, somewhat frigid face, not- 
‘ne the thin lips. the austere coiffure, Listening 
div to Smakovskv’s animated chatter, the woman 

} her eves wander indifferently around the 


As they passed the group from the open- 
nearth shep, the woman’s eyebrows had _ lifted. 


and she had smiled in response to Krainev’s silent 


“Who is she?” Pivovarov had demanded, 
n his usual lack of ceremony. “You seem to 
snow her. Sergei Petrovich.” 

“Why. yes, I think I do,” Krainev had re- 
plied. “She’s my wife.” 

Pivovarov had flushed uncomfortably. 

After a brief silence, Krainev had beeun to 


“sucsie. his eyes glinting with genuine amuse- 
at Pivovarov’s blunder; and Valya, catch- 


nis glance, had had to laugh with him. 
Krainey 


“ivped to 1} 


stirred in his sleep, and the coat 


© floor. Valya lifted it and laid it 


Nim avain. 
| he 


sombre 


‘yy ery 


door opened, and Matviyenko came 


: In, 
ae Valya had seldom before 


seen him. 
Ke 


Mls 


_ _. 


Has he been sleeping long?” — jy. 


nodding al Krainev, 7 
Valya shrugged her shoulders. 

“The Germans have taken Mariupol,” }, | 

’ Sali 


slowly, as though reluctant to Pronounce {hy 
words. 
| *~Mariupol 2” Valya_ cried, so loudly — tha 
Krainev started awake. 

“What's the matter?” he asked, sitting 
sharply, 

“We've lost Mariupol,’’ Matviyenko repeated. 

“No!”? 

“Unfortunately, yes.” 

“Radio report?” 

“No 39 

“Then how do you know?” 

“Our supply men were there, after oxygei 
and they only got out by the skin of their teetl 

Krainev took a cigarette from his case, bu! 
did not light it. For a long time he stood twis' 
ing it between his fingers, as though at a !0* 
what to do with it. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


After that day, Dubenko was rarely ' ~ 
found in hig oflice, The administration of | 
works had been taken over by the evacual! 
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“Has he been sleeping long?” he 
nodging al Krainev. 

Valya shrugged her shoulders. 

“The Germans have taken Mariupo},” l, 
slowly, as though reluctant to Pronounce 
words. 

“Mariupol?” Valya cried, so loudly 
Krainev started awake, 

“What's the matter?” he asked, 
sharply, | 

“We've lost Mariupol,’ 

“No!” 

“Unfortunately, yes.” 

“Radio report?” 

“No.” 

“Then how do you know?” 

“Our suppl 
and they onl 


Sittin gp 


' Matviyenko repeate: 


y men were there, after oxygen 
y got out by the skin of their teeth. 
Krainev took a cigarette from his case. bu 
did not light it. For a long time he stood twis' 


ine it between his fingers, as though at a los 
what to do with it. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


After that day, Dubenko was rarely t ! 
nado: | 
und in hig Ollie, The administration 0! | 
Works had heen taken over by the evacuall 
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staff, and the director, not to be satisfied by 
mere telephone reports, spent days and nights 
on end in the different shops. 

Dubenko knew how to pick men. In the in- 

tricacies of industrial production, he had long 
since concluded, no outstanding results could be 
achieved by placid, obliging, complaisant char- 
acters. The men he had chosen to head his 
hasic shops were not easy people to get along 
with, Krainev was obstinate, Senin exacting, Ne- 
chayev brusque and sharp-spoken. All three had 
been unable to get on at other works, Krainev 
having quarrelled with his chief engineer and 
Senin with his director, while Nechayev had trav- 
elled restlessly from works to works, remaining 
nowhere more than a year. Under Dubenko, 
Nechayev had now been working for over five 
vears. 
When the Central Board directed such engi- 
neers to Dubenko’s works to be “tamed,” he will- 
ngly took them in, forgiving all flaws of tem- 
serament, if only they evinced those fundamental 
qualities which the Bolshevik Party had taught 
him to value in men: high principle, ability, 
efficiency, 

On one occasion, the works Party secretary— 
Gayevoi’s predecessor -had reproached Dubenko 


hecause the shop managers argued with one an- 
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other during the general reports in the diree 
office and demanded from the director no 
insistently than he demanded from them, 

“Would you rather see them bow and cur 
to one another, and get on their knees to m 
Dubenko had returned ironically, “They ar 
because they want to get things done. | 
hearts—hot words. And as far as demand 
from me is concerned, let me tell you one thi: 
if they can demand from the director, then t! 
certainly know how to demand from their sub 
dinates. And that means they’re good lead 
and managers.” 

Dubenko encouraged initiative. Men with 1 
tiative stayed on with him, and the Central Boa 
rejoiced at the “taming” of the shrews. 

In these grim days, Dubenko found new pro 
that he had done well in his choice of manage 

Trained all their lives in the arts of © 
struction and plant operation, these men were 
carrying out their new and appalling task. destru 
tion, with the same swift precision that hi 
marked their normal activities. 

Passing from shop to shop, Dubenko je 
checked the progress of the work, 


os . | 
In the rolling mill shop, he beckoned to ! 
at 


Jous 


assistant manager and pointed silently 


1 4 9 — Ve! 
bridges of the travelling cranes, still “unren 
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“Why bother with them?” the assistant man- 
ager asked indifferently. “They’re not likely to 
he the right size for any of the Urals works.” 

“Well bother with them because they'll be 
the right size for our own works, when we come 
hack.” Dubenko answered hotly. “That’s one 
thing. And because we don’t want to leave the 
Germans any chance of making the shops pro- 
jJuce—that’s another. And because it’s easier to alter 
a crane bridge than to make a new one—that’s 
a third.” 

“Ekh, Pyotr Ivanovich,” the assistant manag- 
er sighed. with a hopeless gesture, “when you’ve 
lost your head, you don’t cry over the hair.” 

“You don’t cry over the head, either, if it’s 
stuffed with sawdust,” retorted Dubenko, “Go find 
the manager immediately, and tell him I want 
those bridges down and loaded by morning. 
You'll answer for them, personally.” 

And he strode rapidly away, Next came the 
sheet and plate rolling mill shop. This the di- 
rector found hare and deserted. Only the reheat- 
ng furnaces, stripped of their metal fittings, re- 

mained in place. 

“Good work,” the director said aloud, as he 
went out into the yard. 

A Jone train of cars rolled by, and Dubenko 
stood watching it. taking account of the loaded 
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equipment: conveyor belts from the sinter, ls 
the shells of the powerful pumps in the ,. 
supply department; teeming crane trolleys {, 
the open-hearth shop—intricate as enormous ¢',, 
works; the roll stand of the armour plate m: 


hoists from the blast furnace shop; machine to: 
from the machine shop. 


All the main shops were represented, w: 
the exception of the air blowing station. Tur 
ing sharply, the director strode towards thts “ 
tion. a lofty building at the heart of the wor 
territory. 7 

On the light tile floor, around the tower 
skeletons of what had once been machinery. l2 
all that which had given the machinery lite 
piled neatly in readiness for shipment: valves 


« ° be > m> 
and pistons; cranks, resembling giganlc ar 


crooked at the elbow: the rotors of the ne" 
turboblowers. 


Dubenko went outdoors again. The autum 


breeze cooled his heated forehead. Hurrying ! 
the nearest telephone, 


headquarters and 


works equipment. 


he 


rang up evacualle 
demanded 


} 
more cars for ! 


His next stop wus the electric 
Here he found the huge rotor 
4alor suspended 
powerful 


power station 
of the 
over a lates iM dive wrip of a 
gmmerritaly ‘Pr eanpe \« if moved 


iain gene! 


slow ly 
iid 


downward, the workers in charge of its shipment 
watched in tense anxiety. Would the rotor shaft 
settle properly into position on the stanchions 
oreietat to receive it?) The foreman signalled 
to the crane driver, and the rotor shifted in the 
indicated direction. Then, after careful consider- 
stion. the foreman motioned vigorously down- 


} 
cat 


ard. The rotor slipped smoothly into place. 


In another moment the car was swarming 


sith workers. Wielding hammers and axes, they 


Miran 


“gan to board over the precious freight against 
sind and rain. Rolls of tar paper had already 
ae 


sen brought up. Soon the car resembled a steep - 
roofed house on wheels. 


Jubenko breathed more freely as he watched. 


nM€é work was splendidly organized, and no urg- 
"Z was needed. 

The foreman came slowly up, mopping the 
~erspiration from his forehead, his face still set 
"4 strained. 

“What about that one?” the director asked, 


4 second generator, still in operation. 


siderably smaller than the first. 


ondemned, Pyotr Ivanovich,” said the fore- 
inournfully, AS though speaking of a hu- 
Man being fy Will have to work to the last. We 
Need liohy by the 


shops, and Power for the er 
\nd then we'l] blow ig up. The main 


¥ “4% f-¢ 


rary 
Anes, 


thine 
12] 


‘s. to save this generator—the one Comrade s, 
cave us on credit. ETRO 
| As People’s Commissar of Heavy Indug 
Sergo Orjonikidze had taken the closest jnte ry, 
in the stata iaiarhda of this generator, first of 
new design produced by a big Leningrad plant 
When it was completed, he had turned it oye, 
to the Donbas steelmen, declaring: 

‘Remember, comrades—this is an advance. 
on credit. To be paid in steel!” 

Dubenko recalled those years of heroic la- 
hour-—the third Stalin five-year plan. The steel- 
men had kept their word, had returned their 
debt in full measure. 

Countless threads stretched from the works 
to all parts of the land, to all the great con 
struction jobs: rails for the Moscow subway. 
for the Turkmenian steppes, for the Moscow: 
Donbas trunk line; girders for the giganuic 
shops of the Magnitogorsk, Uralmash, Novo-Tagil. 
and Amurstal plants; sheet steel for the _— 
ind Gorky automobile plants, the Stalingre° 
‘ractor plant, the Selmash combines; armoll! 
plate for the tanks at the front. 

Now. only one thread remain 
threatening to snap at any moment: 
rails, along which the works equ! 
he evacuated to the Kast. 
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thread 
hinine 
mus’ 


ed, a frail 
two § 
pment 


| 
. soment,. 


-. and steel works could 
Their ‘ndamental 


, > 
a 
_ 


omy the blast furnaces were 


se looming furnaces and hot blast stoves. 


in| uild- 
the administravion b ; 
ant the blast f wrnacé 


wa hy . 
turned 10 


On his al 
|) shenko 


¢ all their 
he Kast. But 


ies 


" ip oO 
\ - other plants could ship 
es, 


and_ start life anew in t las 
ship only auxtit 


equipment—the — 
e 
-emain behind. To make them useless to t 


to be choked 


setal. and the open-hearth furnaces blown 


For a long time Dubenko stood staring up al 
There was no way of saving them. They could 
t be moved! 


CHAPTER NINE 


As evening was falling, Valya Teplova in 
erease-stained overalls can ily j 3 
| Talls, came angril 
ion headauarte. “tingid ge the shop 
oe oe do her share 


-UATLION 
“" with the re 3 
hye 7 if rest. she had “lambered onto one 
Otis ana wel le) Work: 


*ppropr bated her 
if 


but the men had 


wrench and sent he 
*48 dangerous 


| inh thay 
re; 
Teaking Virounh, 


; | 
ey Ty 


| | r away. 
itself. and doubly 
avain Ger | 
AMM irera fy 
On the Wor 


| 
anise Pjti« 


} 


’ 


NOW ianigl 


the man planes, 


barrage, rained 


: Ps at 
< we 
yoy ae = pee & 
. en Oe 
1 5. Ait wet isa 
ak 


Bus 
s 
eet tet a 
Ske ane ata el oe 
Bre rs 
i ry 
4 “3 


Machine | 
achine- py), fire. 
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Matviyenko asked Valya hoy , 
tion certificates remained unclaimed. a Y eva, 
her to have their owners called in 4, req 
one ata time, She spoke at once to the . hi 
on duty, who hurried out into the shop, 

The first to appear was Dyatloy—, tall, hoy 
old man. Twisting his moustache, he looke : 
quiringly at the Party secretary. . 

“Here’s your evacuation certificate,” May, 
venko said, holding out the document. “Arep' 


Pa} 


Io 
~ 


vou planning to leave?” 

‘Where to? I was born here, and lived her 
all my life, and it’s here I'll be buried in the end 
Why should I leave? I can’t be any use to any: 
one, any more, either here or where vou Te going. 

“You'll be no good to anyone here—that: 
so.”” put in Krainev, who was sitting at the desk 
with Matviyenko. “But there’s plenty of furnaces 
out in the Urals. And a skilled bricklayer like 
you will be valued highly.” 

— nyo Dyatlov took his certificate and 
he left the room a It was hard to etd 
'0 leave Or whether er ee he had really decide 
Ment to cut short a . - simply taken the docu- 

°nversation which he found 


! 
pleasant 


ie 'N, seeming to fill the 
‘Ss MASsiVve bulk 


24 


a 


Tm not leaving,” he declared determinedly. 
I've my house to think about, and all the 
furnishings. The piano, too -just bought it nol 
long ago, for my little girl. The years it took 
to get it all together, and now you say—drop 
it! Evervthing would be stolen, and I’d be back 
at scratch. And anyway, Svetlana’s sickly. She’d 
never make it to the Urals. We’ll come through, 
some way or other,” 

Persuasion was in vain. Opanasenko returned 
to the shop without his certificate. 

A woman entered, in a shawl and padded 
jacket. Nobody had sent for her. 

“I'm Pakhomova,” she said. “My husband’s 
in the army. I want to evacuate.” 

Matviyenko explained that her certificate had 
been sent to her home by messenger, and she 
hurried off. 

The door was kicked violently open, and a 
short. swarthy young fellow strode into the room. 

“Well, what d’you want?” he asked defiantly. 

“Why don’t you come around for your evac- 
uation certificate?” Matviyenko enquired. 

“What the hell do I want with it?” he re- 
turned. and started to leave. 


Krainev sprang up, shouting indignantly at 
him: 


“Stop!” 
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a “44 
“What now ? 
The fellow spoke in the same defiant tone. 


hut he stopped, just inside the door. 

“Why don’t you want to leave?” Matviyen,, 
asked him quietly. 

“What am I going to eat out there? He,, 
I can make my way with this’—and he pointe, 
to the wrench protruding from the pocket ,, 
his greasy overalls, Grinning, he turned on };. 
heel and marched out, leaving the door wi 
open. 
“And how do you like that?” said Matviyenko, 
“He aims straight for the jaw! True to breed. 
all right. He’s a nephew of Lyutov’s. Only Lyu. 
tov started differently—tried to pass himself off 
2s a harmless lamb.” 

Sergei Petrovich did not answer. Looking 
back over these last days and nights. in the shop. 
he realized regretfully that, engrossed in the dis 
mantling operations, he had spoken very little 
with the workers about the impending evacue 
tion, 

The telephone rang. Valya answered, 
immediately handed Matviyenko the receiver. 
—“T see. ’'m coming right away,” he said 
Lighting a cigarette, he hurried out. 

Silence filled the room, 

After some time, Teplova said: 


and 
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sergel Petrovich lim stayin?s 
“You know. e 


pening?” he asked. 
che did not reply. Her head was bowed. 
staring at her. surprised and bewil- 
~ that her shoulders were shak- 


words. he poured a glass of 


Krainey Sal 
jored. Then he saw 
~ Ata loss for 
er and brought it to her. 
When she could speak. she said: 
“J can't leave. You must understand me. | 
-an't. My mother's ill. She’s been bedridden for 
sver a year. She has nobody but me. How can 
| jeave her here alone, a helpless old woman ? 
I've thought and thought about it. If it were 
vou—you wouldn't leave your mother that way 
either. Would you?” 

“] wouldn’t stay,” he said, as firmly as he 
could. 
| “Yes. I suppose you wouldn’t. But—if your 
little boy were left behind?” 

Krainev started, He had never asked himself 
such a question. 


“IT wouldn’t stay.” ; 
—_ y. he repeated, dropping his 


A al 


That’ "9 
s not true,’ sh . 6c 
os she return 
its not true,” ed, “I can see 


“Valya. ¢ | 
om ae come with us. You know how the Ger 
m d pe ” 
our people, And youre a Communi t.”” 
a & list, 
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Moving away, he looked at her acy, 

4 ee 

for the first time really seeing }, th 
oe Mer | 


room, 
her pleasant, open face. 


erey eves. 
“Goodbye, Sergei Petrovich,” she said, ger}; 


up. and held out her hand to him. He did ,.. 


move. 
She moved slowly towards the door, 


“Valya!” he cried. “Come with us!” 

Turning, she looked sombrely into his eye 

The door opened, and Makarov strode in. 

“Goodbye, Sergei Petrovich,” Valya said, an 
quickly left the room. 


Krainev moved after her; but Makaro 
blocked the way, saying, in his most officia 
tone: 


“Comrade manager, I’m here on urgent bus! 


29 
ness. 


“Can’t you understand?” cried Krainev, * 


desperately that Makarov started and movet 
aside. “Can’t you understand, Vasili Nikolayevich 
hind!” 


We're losing her! She’s staying be 
Pulling open the door, he dashed 
room. Makarov followed. 
Krainev hurried through the shop, 
to the works gates. But Valya had dis: 


out of th 


and 0 

? 

; i! 
pppea 
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CHAPTER TEN 
German planes appeared 


late that evening, 
the works, and immediately violent explo- 
~ set the earth trembling underfoot 
“Halfton bo aybe ¢ 
Halften bombs, maybe even bigger,” Krai- 


1c 
. said to himself, turning his head in the di- 


enon of the power station, where the explo- 


sons seemed concentrated. 
The planes swept low over the shops, strafing 


» from machine guns, despite the furious anti- 
ecraft fire. A man dropped from the bridge of 


,f 4h 
of the teeming cranes, and crashed onto a 
of ingots. Workers hurried up to him from 


' PJ 
" XN 445 


a » 
Peis 


sid 


1des. 
“Who is it?’ Krainev asked. 
Nobody answered. The dead man was battered 


»eyond recognition. 
spe come down? Were the men all dead? Then, 
f moonlit sky shining 


Krainev looked up at the bridge. Why did no 
at the handrail, lowering a moaning com- 
ran to receive 


The workers 


on a rope. 
came down, by the side stairs 


rade 
Now the crew 
nko was at their head. 
Krainev asked. 


i 74 af 


| “Who was killed? 
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“Cavrilov.” the head foreman answered glum}, 

Sergei Petrovich recalled the night < 
the works had been shut down, and the sturg, 
Goure of the gas fitter, moving from furnace te 
furnace. skilfully helping the melters at th, 
valves. 

Stretcher bearers removed Gavrilov and th. 
wounded man, who was still moaning loudly. 

“Well. let's be going,’ said Opanasenko, 
“There’s work to be done. Lutsenko, you look 
in at the first-aid station and find out how bad 
it is.” 

The head foreman strode back to the stairs. 
He did not glance behind him. He knew 
that the workers would follow. Sergei Petrovich 
went up with them, thinking to cheer the work: 
ers as best he could, and at the same time to 
see how much remained to be done on the 
cranes. | 

From this height, he could view the enur 
town. The tree-lined streets and squares, flooded 
with moonlight, looked drowsy and peaceful. The 
town seemed sunk in slumber. : 

Tearing himself reluctantly away from - 
scene of illusory peace, Krainev went over " 
the second teeming crane. Several men . 
perched on the crane bridge, hard at work | 
the trolley. One of them called: 
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“Watch out, Sergei Petrovich! The higher 
vou climb. the harder you fall!” 

Planes were approaching from the West— 
Soviet fighters, returning to their fields after 
driving off the enemy bombers. 

For a long time there was no light or power. 
Several workers at the power station had been 
wounded, and the switchboard was damaged. One 
bomb, landing in the coalyard, had fortunately 
failed to explode. Several others had burst harm- 
iessly some distance away. 

Bondarev appeared on the crane track oirder. 

“Sergei Petrovich,” he cried excitedly. “I’ve 
een searching for you for the last hour! Dubenko 
telephoned to say you might go home and send 
your family off. The train leaves in fifty minutes.” 

Krainev scrambled down the stairs and hur- 
red home. almost on the run. 

He found Irina reading. 

“Get some things together quickly,” he told 
ner breathlessly. “The train’s leaving in less than 
an hour.” 

“In the first place, you might say hello,” Irina 
returned composedly; and only now did Ser- 
ge. Petrovich realize that he had not been at 
house (or twa days, “And in the second place,” 


ne added, after a short pause, “I’m not leavine 
? °9 
(mn that train. 


13] 


“What do you mean—you're not leavin,» 
Krainev demanded, afraid to believe hig ng? 
ears, » we 

“It's simple enough, what I mean. I’m gt, 
ing here.” 

“With the Germans?” 

“Why the Germans? With the Russians,” 

“J don’t understand. You said yourself you 
wanted to leave. 

“And now I don’t want to any more, Trains 
are bombed every day.” 

“But everyone’s going.” 

“Everyone. everyone: Always the same story, 
she said. grimacing. 

Krainev flared up at this. 

“Tisten here, Irina,” he exclaimed, “this 


no time for jokes. You’ll miss the train.” 

“I won’t miss any train. I’m not trying 
eatch any, Irina said, still perfectly compose” 
“And you, Sergei—what makes you hurry 8° 


9”? 
7 * ‘ > 9 ew. 
Youre not a Communist, and you re not a J 
hendingly- 


13 


He stared at her uncompre _ 
“Where will you be going?” she aske ’ oo 
now her voice seemed unfamiliar, altogether @™ 
“You know where. To the Urals.” Urals? 
“And what’s waiting for you in the L "Gel 
The Germans will come there [$00 yee voit 


1 ’ ] ‘ae { 
gei”—and, for some unclear reason, 
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Wi 


~~ 


Ee © 


“ore you really 


qa whisper— 
9% 
nquer Germany! 
. eaw again In his mind’s eye a scent 
rainey ss bes | 
‘ tlre works gates that afternoon: 
tenattered trucks and carts; tanks, bullet- 
mida-Sptt* ; 
black with smoke; soldiers’ faces, weary, 


tr spped almost to 
\ 
) Russia will co 
ere Yue 


a nessed at 


4 
> | 
. 
sented, 


hot resolute. 
7 “I'm sure and doubly sure.” he answered pas- 
conately. “that Germany will never conquer 
Russia, Never! All of Europe's technical might 
- against us today—that’s so. But there will al: 
caves be Soviet land. Soviet rule can’t cease. The 
jav will come—I can’t say how soon, but it will 
sme—when we recover all we're losing now. 
‘nd it's to help bring that day nearer that I’m 
sing away. I'd go anywhere for that. Vd work 
in the midst of the taiga.” 

He paused, breathless with emotion. Irina 
‘ook advantage of his silence to say: 

“Very well, But Pm not going to the taiga. 
I"m staving here.” 

“Can't you understand,” he went on, disre- 
‘arding her interruption, “Even if life had been 
hard on me before the war, ’d go just the same 
'm a Russian. I can’t play the lackey to Gee. 
mans. or to anyone else, either, | have the self- 


respert§ that hela : ° ee 
tha nes to Soviet citize . 
yOu have it ton?” ens. Surely 


13% 


T4 
I can understan 
rain gee “S5 
mu ~ad, ra > oe 
uch made an engineer Ont of an sven . 
ers boy. But what hag it given erate, 
TS | me?” Mi) 
How can O k 99 44 
és you ask: he Cr] |: 
It has given tl Cd indi: 
8 le same to both of SNant), 
to everything! Why didn’t NSS the 
yOu use that wi... 
used it. I worked, and studied re right? 
your life, you’ve been chasing som ‘hh 7 
: ; C 
happiness. You still think life is a bonh, [ 
. ® n ‘ 
stuffed with goodies for the taking, In o, nm 
; ° ° . . lr go. 
ciety, nothing is given for nothing; but _ 
thing is to be gained by earnest work” 
He glanced at his watch. Only twenty-fiv: 
minutes remained. 
“If you don’t find the treasure under one 
tree, you try another,” said Irina, smiling. 
“And you’ve decided to try those cannibals: 
She frowned disgustedly. 
As though anyone really “rh 
about the Germans!” she exclaimed. olla 
that gave the world Schiller, and ate 
@ 9 roy ibe , 
Wagner! Ridiculous! - ener wort 
Sergei P etrovich tt | | ch conviction ag 1 
th such ¢ 
nite =__oue obviously super! 
make further ram L he went to 
Without another word, © 


ery and woke his son, 


e igh) 


believes such things 
nation 


anil 


ous: 
nul 
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,oatomed to such sudden wakenings during 

alerts. Vadim did not ery, but helped his 
wer dress him. 
lena followed Krainev into the nursery. 

| won't give vou the boy,” she declared, with 
fected resolution, and stretched out her arms 
~o the child. 

“Try not to. Pm not leaving him to the 

~emans”” Krainev replied harshly, his eyes 
‘asving such anger that Irina backed involun- 
tari awaV. 
She knew her husband well; and today, for 
irst time in their life together, she felt that 
ve might strike her. Dropping weakly onto the 
vec. she buried her face in her hands. 

Kraine wrapped his son in a blanket and 
‘arted for the door, But a new thought struck 
~m. Turning back to his study, he hastily rolled 


eT 
_ 


» the drawings that were piled in his desk draw- 


>i « 


‘tr. and thrust them under his free arm. 

When he came out into the street, it was 
“ring A cold wind swept down in noisy 
yusi«a. 


now driving him forward, now trying to 
var his way. Vadim’s blanket. wrapped around 


“with masculine clumsiness. kept slipping 
he and the child beean to whimper. After the 
iTiet ig j 
rightly-lit rooms. the darkness seemed impen- 
etrable 


and Sergei Petrovich kept stumbling 
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into invisible puddles; but he hurried a 
wards the works without an Instant’s Seas 
At last he passed in through th, 7 
gates. That night the gatekeepers demande, 7 
passes. Hundreds of people thronged along 4}, 
tracks beside the waiting train, There were man) 
carts and wagons, loaded with household 200ds 
With some difficulty, Krainev searched out 
the train commander, who informed him thy 
Makarov’s family was in the second car. 
When Sergei Petrovich climbed into the car 
it was not yet crowded. By the light of a rail 
way lantern hanging on the wall, he soon dis 
covered Elena Makarova and her little boy. 
sitting on the wide plank bench built around 
the sides of the car. Victor was playing with 3 
big plush bear. 
“take Varig Kolayevna,” Krainey said rapidly. 
nO easy thine Pi ies indie atone 20 ie. sh 
have no ther way a8, of you. I know. Bi 
‘lena Stared at |} _ 


¢¢ 


hy } , him amazed]y, and asked. 
Y- where’s Irina ?”? 


Stayin here,” he 
Petrovic 
OVvich! What 


¢ 
You Persuade her?” 


Persuading, Eleng Nik. 


replied dully, 
are you saying? 


Much 


tA 


— 


che was silent for a moment, What persua- 
veld have been needed, for her or for any 

. \andreds of women on this train? Then, 
hat’ Krainev still had the boy in his 

. che cried hastily: 

“yw course TH take him! Of course, of 

PY bring him safely to our journey’s 

tnd. very softly, she added, “If we get 


Kraine\ bowed his head. He knew of the 
so, bombings of the big railway junction, not 
dad through which the train would have 


| “Let's hope and believe that we'll meet in 
| ‘se Urals. Elena Nikolayevna,” he said finally, 


setting Vadim down on the bench beside her. 
‘nd take these drawings, too, if you will. 
Theyre also my creation.” 

“Well hope and believe. And [Il take your 
trawings too.” 

Suddenly Vadim began to cry. 

“My bear! I want my bear! Bring it to me?” 

The child was so fond of his plush toy that 
se would take it to bed with him, and wake up 
crying when his parents tried to take it away. 

ry) "bring it, sonny! Right away!” cried 
Sergei Petrovich. almost cheerfully, and sprang 


vat of the car. 
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As he raced up the stairs at home 
with running despite the rain, he fel) th 
he must succeed in persuading Iring to : 
the apartment was empty. In the disorder.) 
room. an old coat, thrown over the hack | 
easy chair, and an empty valise, wide ; OF th 
the floor, spoke of hasty departure. Pen oy 

“So she did decide to go!” Krainey ¢) 
happily. He seized the plush bear from Es 
dim’s rumpled crib, and hurried back 4, : 
works. ; 

The engine was pulling heavily as he rm 
across the yard. There was a clanging of buffers 
then an instant’s hush, and the cars came slowly 
into motion. | 

Elena was at the door of her car, with Vadim 
peering out into the darkness, 

“Has Irina come?” 


Flena shook her head. 


How naive of him, to believe even for 3 


War, 


Noy 


\ 


moment that Irina might change her mind: 7 
“Catch the bear!” he shouted. tossing it im 
at the open door. . 


down on the 


The bear plumped 
d to pick it UP. 


them, and Vadim rushe | 
Only after the last car disappeare goo 


sal 
Petrovich reali 


ze that he had not vet rail! 
° -we 
He sat down heavily on the rain 
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> 


How infinitely these last days 


| cigarettes 

ped tid long since, and now it’s bro- 
Me reflected bitterly. “No more family. 

i Where is she now, and with whom?.. - 

oe for the Urals. Will he get there 

“ely? And myself? Who can say where [Il 

tnd up?” He could not picture himself trav- 


‘veg East, with the sick and the aged. “Tl 
ue opto the army, come what may! Vadim? 
Vadim will be all right.” He tried to be calm; 
sot the thought of Vadim, alone, without father 
mother, filled his heart with numbing pain. 

Suddenly he saw himself as a stranger might 
ve him: sitting all alone, in the rainy night, 
oe this cold, wet rail, The sense of loneliness 
«as so poignant that, conquering his fatigue, he 
sprang to his feet and hurried to the shop, to 
te among people—among his friends and com 
rades. closer now, after these days of danger and 
‘abour shared, than ever before. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Gayevoi, Matviyenko, and Andrei Serdyuk, a 
oes from the rolling mill shop, climbed out 
" their ear in front of the headquarters of 
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the town Party committee, On th, 


Siew, 
the very entrance to the buildin, 


By the 
ticed a truck, with dimmed headlieht, a 


i 


sides, 

Entering the dark vestibule, they COllided 
a group of men who” were lowering som, ' 
heavy object down the stairs from the secu), 
floor. 

Serdyuk recognized this object as the irOn saf 
in which Party documents were kept. 

Upstairs, the corridors and waitine rooms 
were thronged with people. Gayevoi frowned 
‘ainking of the long wait ahead, To his syy. 
prise, however, secretary Kravchenko’s waitin & room 
was empty. As an old comrade, and secretary of 
the town’s biggest Party organization, Gayevoi had 
always entered the office of the secretary of the 
Town Committee without ceremony. But today. 
when he looked in, Kravchenko, absorbed in 
conversation with an elderly woman whom Ca. 
yevol had never seen before, glanced at him with 


evident displeasure and requested him to wai! 
outside. 

_ Cayevoi rejoined his companions, puzzled by 
this unusual reception. lineerine the stubl : 
his cheeks he reflected «| | 
chenks 


le on 
lametacedly that Kray- 
Was smooth] y shaved anid seemed elhi- 


Cent and COM posed 48 cVver. 


Ifa 


some time passed before the elderly 


ruite . 
aan Jelt. 
ry javehienko asked Gayevoi and Matviyenko 


a his ofice and began to question them, in 
mS detail, about the dismantling of the works 
y the mood of the workers. Only now did 
cyvevol notice the razor cuts on Kravchenko’s 
cheeks. and the dark circles under his eyes. 
(hen all his enquiries had been satisfied, the 
Party secretary asked Matviyenko: 

“Well, Mikhail Trofimovich, and what are 
sou planning to do with yourself now? Evacuate 
with the works, or join the army?” 

Puffing at his cigarette. he waited quietly, 
with seeming indifference. 

“I think my place is really in the army,” 
Matviyenko replied, after a brief pause, “As a work- 
er, I can be spared. There are plenty of plumb- 
ers in the rear. I’d be of more use at the front.” 

“What’s your army rating?” 

“Private.” 

There was another pause. Then Matviyenko 
repeated: 

“Yes, my place is im the army. rT 

“Is that what your heart dictates, OF you 
understanding ?” 

“I’s what my con 
science will be more at peace 
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P ‘ ¥ 7 ne 
gejence dictates. My co 
99 


“] see, sald Kravchenk, slowly. “W 
what I thought, [oo, I’ve recommendey 
political work in the army, We can py - | 
malities through tomorrow morning,” 

Matviyenko got up to leave, 

Kravchenko, watching him thoughtfully. 
marked: | 

“You don’t seem very pleased.” 

“I'm a little sorry to part with ou; anil 
tive. Fine people we have, in our shop, ay, 
work among them has become much asic, 
lately.” 

“Easier?” repeated Kravchenko, in some 
surprise. “When the times are so hard?” 

“Yes. much easier,” Matviyenko — returned 
with deep conviction. “Our workers’ patriotism 
is evincing itself today more than ever be. 
fore.” 

“Fine people, you say, Yet they let a fur 
nace be put out of commission,” said Krav- 
chenko, glancing up at him ironically. 

_ a poe it ready to work again in recor 

ory of Dmitryul’s hoe, and herve te win 

the old man about vac and his later talk with 
cuation, 


ae , 
e}], an a | 
to leaye?” — has he made up his mind 


ished. 
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He's leaving, and persuading others to 


*¢ 


“Yes, 


10 along: 
come -venko shook hands and left. 


Mal 


“f wouldn't say he seems any too anxious 
army work.” Kravchenko remarked when he 
10" “gone, slancing quizzically at Gayevoi. 
“You're mistaken,” Gayevoi returned. “That’s 
yst his Way: He never wastes words where they 
aren't necessary. 

He chuckled, and went on: 

“When the state loan was announced, last 
vear, an instructor came from the Regional Com- 
mittee to help out in the campaign. I took him 
to the open-hearth shop. The rally there had 
already started, and just as we came in Matvi- 
yenko asked for the floor. He came up front and 
stood there for a while, not saying anything, and 
then he asked: 

“ ‘Now, then, comrades, who can name me 
the plants our Soviet Government has built in 
the last few years?’ 

“The comrades answered fast enough: Kuz- 
netsk, Berezniki, Zaporozhye, and all the rest. 

“‘And what about health resorts?’ Matvi- 
yenko asked. 

“Well, and we Donbas folk are  connols- 
seurs where health resorts are concerned. We've 
all been out to one or another, time and again. 


was 
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“By this time the instructor was getting ner. 
vous, 

““What’s wrong with him?’ he whispered to 
me. ‘He’s supposed to be making a speech fo; 
the loan!’ 

“T was a little bit troubled myself, I must 
admit. The open-hearth shop has always led the 
works in loan subscriptions, and I’d been wanting 
to show it off. But Matviyenko went right on, asking 
question after question. Finally, he said a few 
words himself, summing it all up, and then he 
asked the meeting: 

“So you all know just as_ well as I do 
where the money goes that we lend our Gov- 
ernment—right ?’ 

“They all answered, ‘Right!’ 

“And you know what we’ve come together 
for today, too—right?’ 

“Right again!’ 

“ “Well, then, let’s get down to it!’ . 

“He took the subscription sheet, and signed 
up for two months’ pay. And all the rest fol: 
lowed his example, So—don’t you worry a 
him. He always finds the right words, simple 
and to the point. He’ll make a good army po 
litical worker.” 

“Well, and what about Serdyuk?” Krav 
chenko asked. “I don’t know him at all.” 
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\Matvivenko doesn't spout; but —Serdyuk 
ssalk at all. Shut up tight as a clamshell. 
_ and, lately, gloomy. But I’ve known him 
ne was a boy. He's crystal clean.” 

rrytal clean, yet he was ousted from the 
sorter guards.” said Kravchenko, with a second 


; 


a| glance at Gayevoi, “AJl right, then. 
soy you say he’s so reserved, you'd best get out. 
s a crowd, with that. sort.” 


vavevoi called Serdyuk into the office, and him- 
«' went out into the waiting room. 


While Serdyuk was crossing the room, shak- 


: hands. settling down in an armchair, the 
of the Town Committee studied him at- 
: the hgure, bulky, but powerfully built: 
‘awny arms, well suited to wield the roller’s 
the rough-hewn, massive features, 
Serdvuk unhurriedly Jit a cigarette, 
‘ad suddenly, 
ALE. 
First time 


med, half 


ent 


rr 2 


Turning 
he caught Kravchenko’s pene- 


I've met you,” the secretary ex- 
apologetically. “You were away 
Trig 


. ; ; : ; 
' works (uite some time, I believe.” 
Ve Years.” 


' — ° Py . 9”) 

Now Jong is it since you got back? 

months,” 

Nhu. | 

Ty Were You removed from the work you 
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“Thanks for your faith ino me, Grigori Ay. 
dreyevich,” he said, seizing Gayevol's hand and 
presaing it firmly. “Thanks, [T won't let you down,” 


CHAPTER —TWELVE 


Train after train) was despatched. Completing 
the dismantling and shipping of their equipment. 
the shops began to evacuate the last of the work. 
ers, who had stayed on to finish up — the job. 
Many of them had not sent off their families. 
These were now first on the list for evacuation. 
For lack of sufhcient boxcars, several crews 
worked day and night in the open-hearth shop, 
enclosing and roofing large flatcars, glazing win- 
dows, lining the walls with felt, and setting up 
wide plank benches along the sides. The evacuees 
were entrained right there, in the shop; and_ the 
teeming bay presented a strange sight, crowded 
with families on the move, littered with trunks. 
valises, sacks, and bundles. 

Grey-bearded Pakhomich rolled up a barrel of 
dill pickles, and tried to drag it into one of the 
cars, despite the scolding of the women inside. 

An explosion, distant, but ear-rending, hushed 
the women for a moment; and Pakhomich took 
advantage of their silence to shout: 
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- Splendid human material! All she needs 
ng jance. She looks a quiet soul—you’re right 
© gdanee. 
Phere : but that's only to the good. A sir] like 
vat can be used for any job, She'll get through 
here without arousing suspicion. You'll be 
secriting her kind, yet." 

“Recruiting?” —erled = Serdyuk = amazedly. 
“Among the people who stay behind?” 

“Yo vou really think all those who stay behind 
are enemies ?” 

Serdyuk sat pondering over this question for 
2 while. Finally, he asked: 
“And are these three the whole of my group?” 

“So far, yes. There’s still the question of 

Yeplova, We’re urging her to leave. But if she 
decides to stay, we'll add her to your list. You'll 
ne informed. If you should need help or advice, 
20 to this comrade.” 

Kravchenko held out a sheet of paper, and 
waited until Serdyuk had read the name of the 
comrade and the address of the secret meeting 
place. Then he drew it back, and went on. unhur- 
nedly, to expound his ideas on the methods of 
“ork best suited to this special assignment. 

| When Serdyuk came out of the secretary's 
office, Gayevoi, in the waiting room, hardly rec- 
"@mized him, Elation. mingling with anew, 

“Mave severity, had transformed his features. 
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The Prasolovs were a mettlesome, high-g):. 
ed pair. Before joining the Comsomol, g,... 
years earlier, they had been led by their seth; 
energy into a number of wild escapades, Sendra 
at that time Party representative to the Comso. 
mol unit in the machine shop, where the broth. 
ers worked, had done much to help them dire, 
their energy into. different channels. Ag tin, 
passed, they had become active members of the 
Comsomol], and high favourites among the youth 
at the works. 

Not quite coolheaded enough, perhaps, for 
the task in store; but their courage and enter- 
prise were not to be doubted. 

Serdyuk protested, however, against the third 
name on the list, that of Maria Grevtsova, 3 
bookkeeper’s assistant in the payroll] department. 
Maria was just an ordinary girl, one amos, 
many, He could hardly even recall her features 
But Kravchenko firmly overruled his objections. 
declaring: 

“Your judgment is superficial. Take a 
into her heart, and you'll find it brimming ft 
with hatred for the enemy. Her brother was killed 
in an air raid, at the works, and her father a. 
killed digging trenches, She tried every war ‘t 
could to get into the army, but they wouldnt - 
her, and so she decided to stay right here * 


look 
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“Well, well, it doesn't’ matter. Mistakes wil] 
happen. Was that the only one? Or has there 
“ something else 
~ *No, nothing else.” 

“\}]} right. then, Comrade Serdyuk, I think, 
« the same. that you're the right man for the 


op. You've been forgotten, more or less, in town. 
\, the works. vou've been a rank-and-filer in the ‘ 
Party. and rather inactive lately.” In these words, ; 
here Was a note of reproach. “Only remember: % 


s/fcontrol: At the border, one snake was too 
much for your patience. Here, you may find 
vourself in a regular nest of them. Clench your 
teeth nll they crumble—but keep yourself in 
sand. Will you manage?” 

“Tl manage, comrade secretary.” 

“You're being assigned a special field of 
work. Picked for you—or rather, you were picked 
‘or it. The Gestapo. Paralyze its work to the 
best of your abilities, Spike its guns, It’s a dan- 
“rous enemy you'll be fighting, and the struggle 
“ont be easy. But the harder the task. the greater 


honour in its accom lishment. These will be vour 
' , r 
hel pers,” 


ss oe 


And = Kravchenko held out a list of names. 
Two of those listed, the Prasolov brothers— 
Pyotr and Pavel, popularly known as “the Apos- 
Nes” were old friends of Serdyuk’s, | 
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crawling along the ground—snakes, and lizard 
I always want to squash ‘em. Well, and, cttnead 
secretary, this skunk comes over to my desk. and 
twists himself into a chair, as if he were dite, 
me a kindness. He pokes his dirty fingers jnt, 
my cigarettes, and lights up, and then turn; 
round to me and asks—mind you!—he ask, 
me, ‘Well, was there something you wanted 4, 
say?” 
Serdyuk’s fists clenched at the memory. 
“So I let fly,” he continued, “He was jn 
hospital for ten days, having his jaw repaired. 
They had to feed him through a tube. I’ve the 
doctor to thank that they brought him round. 
I was under arrest till he got better, and then 
I was released and given a ticket home. But ! 
finished up the questioning, just the same.” 
“How?” Kravchenko asked in surprise. 
“You see, he was being questioned by a friend 
of mine. And I talked my friend into letting me 
come in. It took me a good two hours to talk 
him round. I swore by all the gods I wouldnt 
touch the fellow. And when I came in, that skunk 
just took one look at me, and began to talk. 
“Hmm,” Kravchenko drawled thoughtfully: 
and Serdyuk glanced into his face in uncol 
cealed anxiety. But, unexpectedly, the secretary 
concluded: 
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serduvk fooked across the desk at him = with 


4. ga partisan’ he asked. 


- 
- 
‘ 
a 
—< 


ver of an underground group.” 
Phat suits me.” Serdyuk said eagerly, “The 
. trouble as. how will T fit in, underground?” 


pread has arms. as though to show his 


Yes returned Kravchenko, smiling, “you’re 
etaniy beard to miss. And now. Id _ like to 


coow @ lattle more about that trouble of yours. 
¢t how did it happen?” J 
i) wasn’t much.” Serdyuk replied. “The rules | 
‘ yery strict. in the border guards, While j 


sre hunting a border sneak, you can kill him 
7 s 9 
| - to. but once he’s caught, you musint 
fever on him. All the filthy rot I had to 


en to. questioning them! And one day I let 
They caught this fellow, and brought him 

me. straight from the woods. Long. and. skin- 
\ellow-green camouflage overalls, all wet 

S tiny head, and eyes like pin 
sick, just to think of him 
]—squirm- 


points. It made me : 
| : 
the border onto our SO _ 
the ground, poking 
that long neck of 


BCT Oss 


* > yl y 
f and wripgviing. hugging 


ms head out of the grass on 1 n remem- 
i te He ie iver since a : same 
ver $ oeould never stand anything ™ | 
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Serdyuk’s eyes clouded, and he turne 


d d Wa y 


muttering: 

“That's an old story. No need to bring 
up.” i 

“The Party organization ig planning tO trug 
you, Comrade Serdyuk, with a dangerous job 
and a very honourable one,” said Kravchenk,. 
and Serdyuk stiffened at once in eager attention, 
“The Party organization has to know whether 
you can be depended on to do it properly. The 
works Party committee vouches for you. But | 
must form my own judgment. Why were you re. 
moved ?” 

“I was questioning a prisoner,” Serdyuk said. 
glumly, but with a new animation in his eves 

“And shot him?” 

“No. If I’d shot him, I’d be in prison now. 
I only punched him, just once, You can see for 
yourself, the sort of fists I’ve got.” And Serdyus 
laid an enormous hand on the desk. 

Kravchenko could not restrain a smile. | 

“What would you rather do?” he asked. “Jo! 
the army, or stay in the rear?” | 

“What would I go to the rear for?” returnes 
Serdyuk, in an injured tone. “The army, “ 
course,” | 

“Not go to the rear, but stay in the a 
behind the German lines,” the secretary exp!" 
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